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other internal notes of time. Milton, being now cleared
from all effects of his disloyalty, had nothing required from
him but the common duty of living in quiet, to be rewarded
with the common right of protection; but this, which, when
5 he skulked from the approach, of his king, was perhaps more
than he hoped, seems not to have satisfied him; for no
sooner is he safe, than he finds himself in danger, ' fallen on
evil days and evil tongues, and with darkness and with
danger compassed round/ This darkness, had his eyes been
10 better employed, had undoubtedly deserved compassion;
but to add the mention of danger was ungrateful and unjust.
He was fallen indeed on ' evil days'; the time was come in
which regicides could no longer boast their wickedness. But
ofe evil tongues' for Milton to complain, required impudence
15 at least equal to his other powers; Milton, whose warmest
advocates must allow that he never spared any asperity of
reproach or brutality of insolence.
But the charge itself seems to be false; for it would be
hard to recollect any reproach cast upon him, either serious
20 or ludicrous, through the whole remaining part of his life.
He pursued his studies or his amusements, without persecu-
tion, molestation, or insult. Such is the^ reverence paid to
great abilities, however misused; they, who contemplated in
Milton the scholar and the wit, were contented to forget the
25 reviler of his king.
When the plague (1665) raged in London, Milton took
refuge at Chalfont, in Bucks; where Ellwood, who had taken
the 'house for him, first saw a complete copy of * Paradise
Lost/ and, having perused it, said to him, * Thou hast said
30a great deal upon Paradise Lost; what hast thou to say
upon Paradise Found ?'
Next year, when the danger of infection had ceased, he
returned to Bunhill Fields, and designed the publication of